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Ricad-cide Shrubberies. 


O much has been written of late concerning rural roads 

and road-sides that the paramount importance of the sub- 
ject can alone justify further reference to it ; but weare con- 
vinced that there is hardly one reform which would add more 
to the comfort and pleasure of life in the country than a 
general improvement in the smoothness and solidity of its 
road-beds and the attractiveness of its road-borders. Only a 
fortnight ago we took occasion to speak of the needless de- 
facement of scenery caused by the building of railroads, the 
opening of mines and the working of quarries, not to 
speak of the disfigurement of picturesque rocks and other 
prominent objects by the paint-brush of the advertiser's 
agent. One of the most flagrant offenders in this way, 
however, is the path-master, who, under the existing laws 
of most of our states, is invested with limitless power of 
destruction when the farmers of his district assemble to 
work out their road-tax. It is not probable that one path- 
master in a hundred ever gives a thought to the actual 
beauty which he destroys or to the possible beauty which 
he neglects to develop in his work, and yet the road-sides 
are directly under the eyes of the people more continuously 
than any other part of the country. These same road- 
sides, too, furnish unrivaled opportunities for producing 
beautiful effects with grass and flowers and foliage, so that 
the sins against good taste which are here committed are 
— universally prevalent and of a most aggravating 
quality. 

If any one in the course of business, as a manufacturer, 
for instance, violates the sensibilities of his neighbors by 
poisoning the air with noxious or offensive odors he can be 
prosecuted for maintaining a nuisance. In thesame way, ifhe 
offends by disturbing noises, he is also liable to indictment. 
Certainly, the sense of sight should be protected from out- 
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rage as well as the sense of smell or of hearing, and there 
is no sufficient reason why the public should not be pro- 
tected from the depression and annoyance which comes 
from the destruction of natural beauty. Now, there are 
many road-sides where a thicket of shrubs or a natural 
growth of trees and vines should not be allowed to remain. 
No one can drive through the best portions of the farm-lands 
of Lancaster County or Bucks County, in Pennsylvania, for 
example, without noting the beautiful effect of the green- 
sward as it flows smoothly under the open fences from the 
grain and pasture fields and across the road-border to the 
very edge of the wheel-way. A weed or clump of bushes 
here would look as much out of place as it would in the 
adjoining meadows. But in large sections of the middle 
states and of New England, where the land is rough, and 
where the fences are often of stone, nothing could be more 
beautiful or harmonious than the natural growths which na- 
ture so bountifully provides. When this border of shrubbery 
is cleared away and burnt off, nothing is left above the black- 
ened ground but the stumps, bare rocks and raw banks, so 
that a desolation is made of this verdurous wall, which 
always looks, when left to itself, cool and beautiful, and has 
a fresh interest every rod. 

The illustration on page 617 is simply a passage in a 
typical Berkshire County road in Massachusetts, from a pho- 
tograph taken by Mr. G. S. Olmsted, of this city. This road 
winds its way beside a roaring stream through woods and 
thickets, with vistas opening here and there to give the 
view of some distant mountain-range or a nearer view of roll- 
ing pasture-lands, but it furnishes constant delight to the eye 
and food for the imagination. Of course, a road-side should 
not be made a breeding-ground for larval pests or a nursery 
of plant-diseases. Trees which naturally support injurious 
insects, or which invite the attacks of black-knot and other 
fungi, should be cut away just as they should if they were 
inside the farm-fences. But as the road winds from 
meadow to upland, through hollows and over ridges, offering 
every diversity of soil and exposure and degree of moisture, 
a place will be found for all of our best native shrubs 
and trees and festooning vines and herbaceous plants, 
and the richness of our flora will ensure endless variety. 
There are few road-sides in the more rugged and hilly por- 
tion of the country which could not, witha little care, be 
made objects of beauty, winter and summer, fragrant with 
flowers in their season, and vocal with the songs of birds, 


Our National Parks and Forest Reservations. 


HOSE portions of the annual report of the Secretary 

of the Interior which refer to the national parks 

and timber reservations are not reassuring. We are told, 
for instance, that a visitor to the Yosemite will pass 
through a forest within the limits of the National Park, 
upon which a private individual has some claim, and here 
he will see magnificent Pines, five feet in diameter and 
from a hundred to two hundred feet in height, being cut 
down simply to utilize some twenty or thirty feet of the 
trunk for shingles. He will find also that the Commission- 
ers have never taken any counsel with an expert engineer 
or landscape-gardener for the purpose of making a thorough 
study of the valley and adopting a systematic plan of im- 
provement which could be carried on through years ; but, on 
the contrary, they are making spasmodic efforts to “ under- 
brush” the valley without any regard to the natural beauty 
of the place. No destructive fires have occurred here this 
year, but there is little guarantee of future safety, since the 
penalty for starting a conflagration is nothing but a fine. 
The foreign sheep-herders, from whom the danger largely 
comes, have no money, even if they were convicted, and 
the damage from fires might be incalculable. In the Se- 
quoia Parks the ground is covered with fallen timber, which 
is dead and dry, and the forest-floor is so inflammable that 
a fire would work immense destruction. The Portuguese 
and Mexican herders pastured 500,000 sheep last summer 
in the Kern and King’s River valleys, mostly on Govern- 
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ment land, for which the owners of the sheep paid no rent 
nor taxes, and these immense herds devour everything in 
the way of vegetation. The difficulties in the way of re- 
straining these cattle and sheep-herders from trespassing 
on the reservations are discouraging, and until the parks 
are surveyed, the boundaries distinctly marked, and penal- 
ties provided against lawlessness, these forests are in con- 
stant danger. 

The vandalism of tourists is complained of in the report 
on the Yellowstone Park. Poachers have settled all around 
it so that the game has no adequate protection. There are 
four hundred buffaloes on the reservation, and a few moose 
in the southern part, but as they roam beyond the line they 
are. in danger of extinction. There are several large bands 
of mountain sheep here, too, but as their finest range is 
north of the Lamar and Soda Butte Creek they will disap- 
pear if that portion of the park is cut off in accordance with 
the bill for establishing new boundaries which is under 
consideration by Congress. The Secretary, for this and 
other reasons, opposes this so-called segregation project, 
and advocates the passage of an act defining the boun- 
daries of the park as they now exist, including, however, 
the timber reserve added by the President’s proclama- 
tion. Some strong arguments against the surrender of 
the north-east portion of the park to the Cooke City lobby 
are set forth in the issue of Yores/ and Stream for December 
8th. We have already spoken of the fact that six forest- 
reservations, including three and a quarter million of acres, 
have now. been established under the new law, and this 
beneficent policy will probably be further carried into 
effect, but unless the reservations are protected by detach- 
ments from the army, as has been done in the Yellowstone 
Park and the Sequoia Park, there is no way to save them 
from the depredations of thieves or the still more sweeping 
desolation by fire. 

The sum of it all is that we have set apart from the pub- 
lic domain certain tracts for national parks and forests, 
but their boundary-lines have never been defined, and no 
law has ever been enacted which establishes a system of 
government within their limits with appropriate executive 
machinery and prescribed penalties for the violation of its 
provisions. 


Picturesque Names for Flowers. 


M®:: FANNY D. BERGEN has contributed to the Four- 

nal of American Folk-Lore a valuable and interesting 
collection of popular plant names that are found in America, 
showing that wherever people live in close contact with na- 
ture, there arises a pleasant homely sympathy with floral 
growth, that results in names which are often agreeably de- 
scriptive of some quaint look of the flower, or of its practical 
uses. 

In England the common flowers all have names endeared 
to us by inheritance, and often embalmed in poet's verse ; and 
in our own land, while we keep many of the dear old terms, 
others have grown up among the country people or the chil- 
dren, that are often equally happy and appropriate. 

These names Mrs. Bergen has with much pains gathered to- 
gether in a pamphlet, which is full of interest to the reader who 
loves the simple blossoms that carelessly adorn our roadsides 
and meadows, or are cultivated in the cottage garden-patch. 
Indeed, it makes us wish that the new and splendid blossoms 
which the skilled gardener’s care is ever producing might be 
equally inspiring to the florist, so that the glory of Chrysanthe- 
mums, for instance, with their wealth of color and luxuriant 
form, might be known to us, as they are to the Japanese, by 
delicate and suggestive appellations, rather than by the tire- 
some complimentary names of people, which are without sig- 
nificance or beauty. 

Our oriental brother, who loves his garden, and delights in 
this splendid opulent blossom of the fading year, lets his poeti- 
cal fancy revel in the suggestions of these many-tinted florets, 
and, like a lover, finds fanciful and tender names to describe 
these curled darlings of the parterre, such as Silver World, or 
White Dragon, or Companion of the Moon, which fitly convey 
the snowy glories of some great white blossom. Again, he calls 
one varied yellow flower Golden Brocade ; a paler golden one, 
Dye of the Dew; a dull red beauty he entitles Shadows of 
the Evening Sun; another, with a tinge of orange in the 
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carmine, is Moon’s Halo; a third, which glows afar, is Beacon 
Light; a fourth, with linings of yellow to its maroon petals, he 
styles Leaves in Frost. For a soft globe of dubious hue he 
finds the descriptive term Thin Mist ; a pale pink he calls Sky 
at Dawn; seotear white one lives before us with its myriad 
blooms as Starlight Night, and one, with tangled petals wildly 
straying, he styles Disheveled Hair ; while fora glowing flower 
of vast proportions, Terrestrial Globe is not too comprehen- 
sive a term to his charming imagination. - 

Contrast these tical and delicate descriptive titles with 
the prosaic lists of the nurseryman, with his Mrs. John Smith, 
and Abijah Jones, and Hezekiah Brown, or their equivalents, 
to degrade these royalties of the garden from their high es. 
tate; and mark the difference between a sensitive and poetic 

ople, who truly love a blossom, and the unimaginative, hard. 

eaded Anglo-Saxon who trades in herbaceous plants. 

But when quite out of heart with the lack of appropriateness 
in the catalogues of Roses and Pzonies and Lilies that we are 
ap compelled to study, it is pleasant to take up this little 
- of Mrs. Bergen’s and see what our people will do when let 
alone. 

Here are found such pretty names as Cups of Flame for the 
gay Eschscholtzia, and Eye-bright for the Drosera rotundifolia, 
which is more closely translated in our botanies as Sun-dew, 
from its shining exudations. In Canada they call the Red 
Lychnis Scarlet Lightning ; in Ohio, Fireballs. In some places 
the Claytonia, or Spring Beauty, is known as Good-morning- 
spring ; in Massachusetts the Argemone Mexicana is Bird-in- 
the-bush, and Silene Armeria, None-so-pretty, while the ex- 
plosive Jewel-weed, or Touch-me-not, is Kicking-colt, and the 
Polygala paucifolia is Babies’-toes. The pretty names for the 
starry Houstonia are numerous, and so charming one scarcely 
knows which to choose. Blue-eyed Babies, Quaker Ladies, 
Angel Eyes, Innocence, Nuns, Bright Eyes, are all appropriate, 
and there are more besides. There is no sweeter name ioe the 
Pansy than the old-fashioned New England one, Lady’s De- 
light, but all through the middle states one hears of it only as 
Johnny-jump-up. In North Carolina the children cal] the 
Violets Rooster-hoods, probably the same variety that some of 
our botanies recognize as Hood-leaved Violet, from the curl at 
the bottom of the leaf. The omnipresent Life-everlasting is 
in northern New York called Feather-weed, because it is used 
by poor people to fill beds when feathers are lacking; and 
here in Hingham many people call them Pincushions, from 
their round ball-like effect, with tiny black spots like the heads 
of pins scattered over them. 

The Chicory’s azure blossoms are called Blue Sailors in 
Brooklyn, New York; the Chimaphila umbellata is known in 
Maine as Love-in-winter; the Monotropa, with its spectral 
white pipe, has the fitting name of Ghost-flower in New Bruns- 
wick, and the Castilleia coccinea, with its scarlet-painted cup, 
is in the west called Prairie-fire, and in Massachusetts, Indian 
Paint-brush, or Red Indians. Euphorbia marginata is known 
in New Hampshire and Nebraska by the picturesque name of 
Snow-on-the-mountains. Whether this is the flower that in- 
spired Dante Rossett’s tragic little verse with its recurring 
refrain, 

The Wood Spurge hath a cup of three, 


I know not, but the poem has added a poetic interest to all the 
Spurges. 

In some New England towns the fragrant Bayberry, with its 
gray-blue fruit, is known as the Candleberry, from the use 
made of the wax that exudes from it, which, obtained by boil- 
ing, makes a tallow fit for candles. The wild Orchids, with 
their suggestive shapes, are always fruitful in descriptive 
names. Lady’s-slipper, Whip-poor-will Shoes, Dragon’s- 
mouth, Nerve-root, Dragon’s-claw, Coral-root, Adam and Eve, 
Ladies’-tresses, Ram’s-head, are all appplied to different mem- 
bers of this curious family. : 

Yucca filamentosa, with its sharp points and hairy filaments, 
is known in Massachusetts as Thread-and-needle, and in 
Texas as Eve’s Darning-needle. For some unknown reason, 
similar, no doubt, to the one which causes that 


Il n’y a pas un Ane en toute la France 
Qui ne s’appelle pas Martin, 


all the Trilliums in New Brunswick are called Benjamin, 
sometimes with the addition of an opprobrious epithet refer- 
ring to their odor. In Wisconsin this beautiful Wake Robin is 
called the Trinity Lily. In New England Trillium erectum is 
recognized as Bumble-bee-root, or Squaw-root. We all know 
the significance of Jack-in-the-pulpit, but the same Arum is 
known as Indian Cradle, from a fancied resemblance to a pap- 
poose with the hood drawn over its head, and also as Dragon- 
root and Lady-in-a-chaise. 
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To the Fungi all sorts of superstitions attach. One kind is 
called Devil's Umbrellas, another Death Baby; this latter 
deemed so ominous that people rush out and exterminate it 
when it ae a in the yard, as it is thought to be prophetic 
of death. The Algz, too, with their uncanny forms, have 
names of evil import, such as Devil's Apron, Devil’s Apron- 
strings, and the like. It is impossible to quote from Mrs. 
Bergen all the various names that cos eo fancy has attached 
to its familiar friends of road-side and garden, but they show 
that living interest in the flowers about them which the man 
of science and the gardener, with all their keen interest in a 
new variety, too often lack. ‘ 

While it is necessary to have Latin and Greek names, which 
are universally intelligible, for plants, we have a right to ask 
also, for our common use, something from the florist which 
shall bear the same relation to our understanding that the 
classic names did to those who gave them. The Greek did 
not name his flowers in Sanscrit or Coptic, but in his own 
tongue. His word Anemone, for the Wind-flower, was a thing 
of meaning to him, not merely a noun. His name for the 
Poison Hemlock, Koneion, from konos, a top, which was sig- 
nificant of the dizziness and whirling that resulted from its use, 
bore with it a warning to the incautious. The Beech ca 
he named from its edible nut; the Yew Koper gore from the bow 
and arrow, for one of which it furnished the wood, for the 
other the poison. The Chestnut was called after the Thessa- 
lian town, in which it grew to splendid size. The name Walnut 
bore reference to the round shape of the nut. The Plane Tree's 
appellation characterized its large broad leaves. He called his 
Coriander after a pungent insect on account of the smell of its 
leaves; his Parsley from the stones amid which it grew ; his 
Celandine bore the name of the swallow, with which it came 
and fled. The Cedar, which was the fragrant wood burned 
upon altars, was named from the word which meant sacrifice. 

So also the Roman names of trees are significant. The 
Maple was called Acer, perhaps from its sharp-pointed leaves, 
though some authorities say it was so called because its tough 
wood was employed for the handles of pointed weapons, 
spears, javelins and the like. . 

The Poplar, from its planting along the public-ways, was 
called Populus, the people’s tree. Their names for the Wal- 
nut (Juglans) signified Tree of Jove, from its majestic propor- 
tions. The title of the Palm bore reference to its hand-shaped 
leaves; that of the Cypress, to the island of Cyprus, where the 
altars of Venus were adorned with its evergreen boughs. 
From their northern conquests the Roman legions brought 
back not only trees, but their names—the Birch, the Willow, the 
Pine and Fir all bearing Celtic names significant mostly of their 
use or place of growth. Salix came from two Celtic words 
signifying near water; Pinus, from the rocks and mountains, 
where it made its lofty home ; Carpinus, from car, wood, and 
pino, the head, alluding to its use for making yokes for cattle. 
Quercus is from the two Celtic words, guercuez, signifying 
noble tree, because the Oak bore the sacred Mistletoe. The 
Druid title for Oak, derw, lives still in their own name, which 
is derived from it, and at every turn we find an interesting 
significance in the terms which preserve at once to us the his- 
tory and the habits of an ancient people. 

There is no reason why Americans should not name their 
own flora in a way to be equally valuable to succeeding races 
in the far-off future. We lack neither imagination nor poetical 
feeling, though very little of either seems to find its way into 
professional nomenclature. It is a pity that some nurseryman 
or florist should not distinguish himself by finding fitting nouns 
to portray the glories of his magnificent fruits and flowers, and 
the prizes offered for the best name for a new Tomato or 
Grape are efforts in the right direction. Still, our Chrysanthe- 
mums and Roses have reached a much higher development 
in size than they have in epithet. Therefore, | make a plea in 
their behalf that henceforth some attempt may be made to 
render them as interesting in name as they are in nature, 

Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 


A Few Texas Shrubs. 


I HAVE been trying in my garden a few of the shrubs which 
are native to this region and which will prove hardy in most 
of the southern states. Some of them are truly ornamental, 
and all have flourished without unusual care or cultivation. 
_ Chilopsis saligna, generally known as the Flowering Willow, 
1s a native of the south-western part of Texas, and is already 
found in many gardens. It grows from ten to fifteen feet high, 
and the large flowers in terminal racemes stand well out from 
the mass of narrow leaves. These flowers, in shape like 
those of the Catalpa, are pink, with a broad darker spot 
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and a yellow marking on the lip, and at night they exhale the 
odor of sweet Violets. The whole shrub has the appearance 
of a dwarf Willow, and its beautiful flowers are borne abun- 
dantly all summer long in spite of dry or hot weather. It 
grows well in a sandy or a limestone soil, and is readily propa- 

ted from cuttings as well as from seeds, which are borne in 
ong pods like those of the Catalpa. 

Acacia fragrans grows wild on many rocky bluffs west of the 
Brazos. The only one I have raised, however, flourished on 
limestone soil. The foliage is elegant, although a little thin, 
and the delicate pink and very fragrant flowers are carried in 
round heads. They generally appear in April, and keep open- 
ing until autumn. I remember to have seen one of these 
shrubs in Brown County which was in bloom before the leaves 
were fairly developed, and it was a solid mass of pink some 
five or six feet high. In the same region grows Rhus micro- 
phylla, a shrub whose small and greenish flowers appear before 
the leaves in spring. The bright orange-colored fruit contrasts 
pleasantly with the fine green of the foliage, but. can hardly 
recommend the plant except for variety. 

Lippia lycioides, another shrub of the same region, prefers 
sandy soil, and it may attain the height of ten feet when well 
developed, though it is generally more dwarf. The grayish 
leaves are small, and the flowers, borne in a multitude of ra- 
cemes, are white and very small. The whole appearance of 
the shrub is not showy, but it blooms perpetually, and the 
flowers are so sweet-scented that it certainly deserves a space 
in the garden. 

Rosa setigera, var. tomentosa, grows wild in swampy woods, 
but it makes itself perfectly at home on dry upland. It is a 
straggling half-climber, and, as I have it covering a stretch of 
rumbling old stone wall, it is a beautiful sight in May; but, 
unfortunately, its bright pink flowers appear but once a year. 

Czsalpinia pulcherrima is a small shrub which one often 
sees in Texas gardens. The compound leaves are very ele- 
gant, and the large flowersare bornein great terminal racemes. 
They are light yellow, and the crest of scarlet stamens with 
which they are crowned adds very much to their beauty. 
The pods are large and flat, and contain a few large seeds, 
which germinate very readily. It blooms abundantly, but it is 
not perfectly hardy here. 

F. Reverchon. 


Dallas, Texas. 
What Plants may become Weeds? 


S° many cultivated plants escape to become troublesome 
weeds, when the soil and conditions are favorable, that it is 
necessary to inquire what attractive plants may safely be intro- 
duced into cultivation? Protests have been made against such 
species as Calystegia pubescens, Apios tuberosa and Helian- 
thus divaricatus being offered by nurserymen. There may, 
however, be localities where not any of these would, under the 
best treatment, become weeds. I have had much difficulty in 
growing Apios tuberosa in some soils. Generally, I believe, 
the worst weeds we have are not indigenous, but are intro- 
duced directly by cultivation, or with cultivated plants, and 
soon become acclimated, and thrive better than other plants 
already established. 

Sedum Telephium (common Live-forever) is a dreaded 
weed when it gets into a meadow or cultivated field, but I have 
seen it established in a sterile spot on a rocky road-side for 
twenty years, with no apparent increase. Left entirely to itself, 
it grew and flowered, without spreading, so luxuriantly as to 
suggest its usefulness in covering barren places where little 
else would thrive. Five years ago a neighbor found in his 
pasture a small patch of the Venus Paint-brush (Hieracium 
atempus gee 5 I warned him of its inclination to spread in our 
Vermont soils, and at that time a dollar would have eradicated 
it. He had no fears of it, however, until two years later, when 
he found it had scattered itself over a good portion of his farm. 
He has since spent nearly two hundred dollars in dig ing and 
plowing it under, and the end is not yet. Oursoil and climate 
seem to have just suited it, or to have modified itso as to suit 
the soil and climate, for in some localities good farms have 
been overrun with it, and on stony or other rough tures, 
where the plow cannot be used, it is master of all. It is acom- 
mon species among the flower-seeds of foreign catalogues, 
and I presume is offered by Americans, too. It, perhaps, sel- 
dom finds so congenial a soil as ours, for here it not only mul- 
tiplies by its underground stolons faster than any tame Straw- 
berry I ever saw by its runners, but its seeds all seem tomature 
and are scattered far and wide by the wind. 

The common Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Virginiana) is some- 
times a pest in meadows that are mown every year, even 
crowding out the grass. This occurs, however, only when the 
soil is light aud moist. We often have to coddle it when trans- 
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planted until it gets a good hold on the soil. In Vermont the 
shrubby Cinquefoil (Potentilla fruticosa) is a local plant usually 
growing on rocky banks and under cold cliffs; it is seldom 
more than two feet high, and, I believe, never spreads to any 
extent; but in some parts of north-western Connecticut whole 
fields are entirely abandoned to this shrub, where it grows 
most luxuriantly four feet or more in height in an almost 
impenetrable mass. The conditions for its development there 
are most favorable, and it spreads both by seed and roots. 
But who would discard entirely the Virgin’s Bower or the Bit- 
ter-sweet "wagner how scandens) from cultivation because they 
occasionally find locations so favorable to their increase as to 
become weeds? It would be as reasonable to expect seedsmen 
to discontinue the sale of the Parsnip or Carrot because they 


sometimes escape from gardens. 
Charlotte, Vt. ” <i F. H. H. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


Pusitic Parks anD GaRDENs 1N Lonpon.—There are 257 
public parks, gardens and playgrounds in the metropolitan 
area of London. Of these eighteen of the most important, 
such as Kew, Hyde Park, Regent's Park, Richmond Park, Ep- 
ping Forest, etc., are maintained by the Crown, thatis, out 
of general taxation, fifteen by the Corporation of London, 
108 by local authorities, and fifty by associations, the 
clergy, etc. The remainder are now controlled by the 
London County Council. Besides such important open 
spaces as the Thames Embankment, Hampstead Heath 
and Parliament Hill, the area governed by the County 
Council includes the large parks of Battersea, Victoria and 
Finsbury, the whole being about 3,000 acres in extent. 

Efforts are now being made to add considerably to these 
open spaces, and to place the whole of them, except those 
controlled by the Crown, under the management of the 
London County Council. While some of these open spaces 
are laid down with turf and paths, and planted with trees 
and shrubs, in the usual gardenesque fashion, others are 
handed over to football, cricket and similar games. Some 
are little more than large school-yards, in which children 
can romp and find healthy open-air exercise. There are 
many influential bodies and individuals who make it their 
duty to see that these open spaces shall be available for 
recreation, so that even the poorest children and adults can 
here enjoy a breath of fresh air. London is well enough 
supplied with large parks, but she still requires a large 
number of small gardens and playgrounds, more especially 
in the crowded districts. Excellent work in this direction 
is done by the Public Gardens Association, who purchase 
and lay out available pieces of ground and then hand them 
over to the care of the local‘or other authorities. It is im- 
possible to overestimate the value of this work of providing 
suitable and convenient recreation and breathing-spaces in 
all large towns. It is coming to be generally recognized 
that land should be set apart for such purposes when it can 
be secured at a cheap rate and wherever there are evi- 
dences that the population will become crowded. © 

The London County Council had under consideration 
some time ago a proposal to appoint a superintendent of 
all the parks and open spaces under their control at a 
salary of £700 a year. For some reason this fell through, 
and recently they have appointed a superintendent at £ 500. 
It is disappointing to horticulturists that the County Coun- 
cil should have selected for this office a man who has 
hitherto held the post of assistant architect. In England 
the architect and the landscape-gardener do not, as a rule, 
agree in regard to the laying-out of gardens. At the same 
time we pride ourselves on the high art displayed in 
the construction of many of our gardens. To make the 
matter still more surprising, the County Council now ad- 
vertise for a gardener to act as assistant to the architect at 
a salary of £300 a year. This, remarks the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, ‘‘is a triumph for the architects and a humilia- 
tion to the landscape-gardeners.” 

The sudden death of the Duke of Marlborough, at Blen- 
heim, a fortnight ago, has resulted in an arrangement for 
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the sale, by auction, of the very extensive collection of 
plants which the late Duke, who was an enthusiastic 
horticulturist, had formed during the past ten years. Until 
about two years ago the collection of Orchids at Blenheim 
was the largest in point of numbers of any private collec- 
tion in England. Latterly, however, many of the Orchids 
have been disposed of and replaced by Roses, Carnations, 
etc. Even now, there remain 25,000 Orchids, beside enor- 
mous numbers of indoor plants of all kinds. The sale is to 
take place on the 19th of December and following days. 

Sgzp.ines.—Sir John Lubbock’s latest contribution to 
science is a large work in two volumes on seedlings, 
He states in the preface, “The germination of plants is 
certainly not the least interesting portion of their life-his- 
tory, but it has not as yet attracted the attention it de- 
serves. . . . Under these circumstances, it seemed to me 
that the subject was very promising, and it was evident 
that Kew would afford unrivaled opportunities for such an 
investigation.” ‘The vast number of illustrations of seed- 
lings, and still more numerous descriptions of others, 
nearly every one of which was prepared from living ex- 
amples grown at Kew, prove that Sir John has made the 
most of the opportunities Kew offers for work of this kind. 
Enormous numbers of plants of every description are an- 
nually raised from seeds received at Kew, a large propor- 
tion of which either fail to thrive or are wanting in those 
characters which would render them suitable for artificial 
cultivation. Consequently many of the seedlings figured 
and described in Sir John Lubbock’s work are of plants 
which probably could not be seen anywhere in the seed- 
ling stage except at Kew. The work has been in progress 
since 1885, when a young gardener with an aptitude for 
drawing was selected from the Kew staff for the work re- 
quired by Sir John. This book will, no doubt, prove of con- 
siderable service to botanists of all kinds. It contains 
illustrations and descriptions of seedlings of nearly all the 
natural orders, and in many cases of numerous genera in 
each order, of Phanerogamous plants. 

Cannas.—The important position now occupied by these 
plants is due to the new race of dwarf, large-flowering, 
richly colored kinds which has been obtained recently, 
chiefly by Continental growers. The genus Canna has 
long held a place among garden-plants, but, except for 
their foliage, they were not of much decorative value, in 
England, at any rate. C. iridiflora, generally called C. 
Ehemanni, was the first large-flowered kind to attract gen- 
eral attention ; this was about ten years ago. The history 
of garden Cannas remains to be told. The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society has, therefore, been fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. J. G. Baker, F.R.S., for this purpose, and 
he will read a paper on Cannas at a conference of that 
society to be held next year. Mr. Baker is certain to do 
the work thoroughly, but, at the same time, it is likely to 
prove troublesome. There are something like a hundred 
specifically named Cannas in Fae oar and probably these 
will be rendered down by Mr. Baker to about a dozen 
good species. The genus is represented in the Old World 
only by the Indian Shot (C. Indica), and in tropical 
America by twenty or thirty species. Mr. Baker will be 
grateful for any specimens or information of any kind re- 
lating to Cannas, and more especially to the garden kinds. 
Plants for cultivation and observation at Kew will also be 
most acceptable. 

. I may mention here a new hybrid Canna figured in the 
Revue Horticole this month, page 540, which was raised by 
Monsieur Maron from the tall white-flowered C. liliiflora, 
crossed with one of Monsieur Crozy’s large-flowered seed- 
lings. It is named Madame J. Sallier, in compliment to 
the wife of Monsieur Sallier, the Paris nurseryman, who 
holds the stock of this hybrid. It is tall in stature, the 
flowers are very large, and arranged on the spike not un- 
like those of Gladiolus Brenchleyensis ; their color is rich 
crimson, with yellow marks and shading. 

Tacsonia Smytutana.—This is figured and described in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle as a new hybrid which origi- 
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nated in the gardens of Basing Park, T. mollissima and 
some other species of Tacsonia being the supposed parents. 
It has trilobed, serrated, dark green leaves, conspicuous 
ciliated stipules, and long-tubed flowers. The calyx is 
over an inch long, five-lobed, split on one side, and the 
cylindrical corolla tube is five inches long, the limb three 
inches across and formed of ten oblong segments. The 
color of the flower is rosy salmon. I have compared a 
fresh flower of this so-called hybrid with T. mollissima, 





Fig. 105.—Roaring Brook Road, Sheffield, Massachusetis.—See page 613. 


and find that there is very little difference indeed between 
them except in color—T. Smythiana being a shade 
darker. TT. mollissima is an old garden-plant which is 
sometimes called T. manicata, a different species. There 
is a large specimen of it in the temperate house at Kew, 
which Loweana freely every year. T. Smythiana obtained 
a certificate about six weeks ago. 

Tritonta TEMPLEMANNI.—This is one of the handsomest 
of the thirty species of Tritonia known. It was discovered 
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by Mr. Robert Templeman, of Cape Town, in 1887, and 
named by Mr. Baker, who describes it as having linear, 
p> erect leaves, two feet long, and a tall, branched scape 
of bright red funnel-shaped flowers, over an inch long, 
with spreading segments. Corms of this plant have lately 
been sent to Kew by Mr. Templeman. The leaves are 
similar in texture and form to those of Sparaxis pulcher- 
tima, now called Dierama. The corms are remarkable in 
being persistent—that is, the old corm, instead of shriveling 


and dying away as in Gladioli, remains quite firm and 
healthy, and as a new one is formed every year, the root- 
stock consists of a number, in some cases more than a 
dozen, of corms, all packed closely, one on top of the other. 
The lowermost corms must be a dozén years old. Their 
appearance is singularly like the droopings of deer. 

RICHARDIA aURATA.—This is advertised as a hybrid be- 
tween R. albomaculata and R. hastata, raised by Monsieur 
Deleuil, of Marseilles, and is described as being twofeet high, 
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with hastate foliage, marked with white blotches and well- 
developed spathes of a beautiful chrome-yellow color. It 
will have to be very much superior in habit and in the 
size and color of its spathes to either of its parents, if it is 
to rival, as some say it does, the two fine yellow kinds 
named R. Elliottiana and R. Pentlandii. Still another new 
Calla, named R. Nilotica, is offered by a French nursery- 
man, and is described as having white and red spathes. 
The tubers, which were “collected on the banks of the Nile,” 
are quoted at five francs each by M. Letellier, of Caen. 
London. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


The Formation and Care of Lawns. 


T the late meeting of the New Jersey Horticultural 
Society, a paper on this subject was read by Mr. 
George C. Woolson, in which he explained the method of 
establishing a sward of pure Grass which has been devel- 
oped by Mr. J. B. Olcott and the Connecticut Experiment 
Station. Mr. Woolson explained that, no matter how care- 
fully the ground is seeded on the old plan, the weeds will 
come up more thickly than the Grass, and all the season 
long much time will be needed in digging out Dock, Plan- 
tain, Rib-Grass, Canada-Thistle, and other perennial weeds 
which will flourish luxuriantly in a soil which has been 
properly prepared for lawn grass. This preparation of the 
soil is made by deep and thorough cultivation, so that the 
roots of the Grass can penetrate in time of drought to damp 
soil, enriched with well-rotted manure at the rate of 
forty to fifty tons an acre on poor soil, and a thorough 
fining of the surface with a short-toothed harrow or a steel 
rake. The same preparation is needed for the new system 
which Mr. Woolson proceeded to explain and to illustrate 
by his own experience, as follows : 

A perfectly pure sod of a very fine variety of Rhode Island 
Bent Grass, Agrostis alba, is selected and divided into single 
plants of one or two spears, and these are set out in rows 
nine inches apart and nine inches between the rows, or at the 
rate of sixteen plants to a square yard. These plants are 
pressed firmly into the soil, and afterward the whole surface 
is rolled with a hand-roller. All the care required afterward 
is to keep out every weed, and especially plants of white clover. 
A small bayonet hoe of a peculiar pattern is used for this pur- 
pose. In from three to four months the ground is entirely 
covered with a short, very thick mass of grass resembling 
that of a long-piled carpet or fur rug. During the summer 
an application of from two hundred to four hundred pounds 
of nitrate of soda to the acre, applied in three or four sowings, 
will give the plants a fresh start and cause them to assume a 
bright green hue. If these directions are carefully carried out, 
there will be no need of weedy lawns and the general com- 
plaint that grass cannot be made to grow under the shade of 
trees. 

On the 24th of May, 1891, I set out, along with fifteen other 
sorts of selected grasses, a patch of the improved Rhode Island 
Bent Grass, and in three months the plants had spread 
and grown solidly together, so thickly, in fact, that there was 
no Renee for a weed to obtain a foothold. Again, on the 
14th of May, 1892, I set out a larger area, ninety-five feet long 
and twenty-nine feet wide, which was performed by three 
men in one day, at a cost not exceeding five dollars. A por- 
tion of this last plot was planted under the shade of a large 
Hickory-tree, with but little expectation that it would do any- 
thing more than barely live. In four months, these plants 
had, in nearly all places, run together and formed a very thick 
turf of the softest and deepest green I had ever seen, and even 
under the thickest shade the only difference visible was that 
here the turf was shorter, showing that the tree had taken 
from the soil a part of the nourishment provided for the grass. 
To-day, on examination, I found that the runners of the grass 
had grown closely up to the trunk of the tree and even in 
between the large roots which were exposed at the base. This 
grass, during the past summer, was not cut, and showed but 
very few flower-stalks. The past summer has been one of 
unusual dryness, in fact, the driest I have known in twenty- 
two years, and, as the ss-plot received no artificial water- 
ing, it shows conclusively that it will stand a severe drought. 

In August I concluded to try another experiment, and so 
set out a plot of fifteen by nine feet, where from four to six 
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inches of coal-ashes had been thrown, first, of course, digging 
the plot over to loosen the mass and the soil below the ashes, 
which, by the way, was very poor. This plot F ogsd continu- 
ously, from the time I set it out, and withstood the hot August 
and September suns to which it was ex during the entire 
 % On September 14, though the drought continued, I set out 
still another plot, ninety-five by twenty-nine feet, but this time 
setting the plants six inches apart each way, thinking that they 
would stand a better chance of living. From September 14 
until the latter part of October less than one inch of rain fell, 
and now the individual plants have grown to a diameter, in 
many cases, of four to five inches, and should the winter con- 
tinue open will have nearly covered the ground. 

The cost of tending the plot of ninety-five by twenty-nine 
feet, the past summer, has amounted to not over one dollar 
per week, while on adjoining plots, sowed with Red Top and 
Kentucky Blue Grass, the growth of weeds has been enormous 
and required heavy outlay for labor, and even now there are 
ten Plantains to every spear of Grass. The whole secret seems 
to lie in clean cultivation at the outset, as aweek’s work at that 
time and a few hours each week for the first summer will 
accomplish what constant labor could hardly bring about in 
after years. 

Rhode Island Bent Grass, as usually seen, has long runners, 
with the plants far apart, while in the variety spoken of here 
the plants cover the entire runners and show no naked stems. 
Whether this special form of Bent Grass will succeed in Cali- 
fornia and the southern states remains to be seen, and more 
extended experiments will be required to settle this. I believe 
it will pay for farmers to adopt this method of putting down 
their Grass-fields in some localities where labor is not too ex- 
pensive. A ready market could be found for pure Grass-seeds 
at much higher prices than those which now rule. If we 
wanted a peculiar variety of Rose or Chrysanthemum, Apple, 
Grape or other fruit or flower, we should not think to perpetu- 
ate it by raising it from seeds taken from any of these plants, 
and we are simply carrying out the same system of grass for 
our lawns. 

I found the action of nitrate of soda beneficial on my own 
lawn, but any good commercial fertilizer, bone-dust or sheep- 
manure, will oe? do as well, and thus render a top- 
dressing of stable-manure unnecessary. If the expense of this 
plan appears too great to warrant the undertaking, it should be 
remembered that the outlay all comes at the start, and is 
really less than what is required to make a fair lawn after the 
first season, while the final results are altogether superior. 


Outdoor Cultivation of European Grapes. 


N 1851 Downing said that ‘the introduction of the foreign 

Grape into this country for open-vineyard culture is impos- 
sible. Thousands of individuals have tried it; the result in 
every case has been the same—a season or two of promise, 
then utter failure.” It was then believed by our viticulturists 
that ‘in the vicissitudes of climate of the North American 
continent there is something mysteriously hostile to the Vini- 
fera-vine.” 

This opinion had to be modified after the successful cultiva- 
tion of V. vinifera in California, which proved that Downing’s 
judgment might be correct only as it applied to the eastern 
states. Here the European Vine has persistently failed to 
thrive. Buta few years ago special reasons for this failure 
were discovered, and not in any mysterious peculiarity of our 
soil or climate, but in the prevalence of two nearly invisible 
depredators which are peculiar and native to the eastern re- 

ions of North America. One of these foes to the Vine is an 
insect, Phylloxera, or Grape-louse; the other is a fungus, the 
Peronospora viticola, or Grape-leaf mildew. 

It will be noticed that since the introduction of these two 
pests into Europe and into California these regions threaten to 
become also unfavorable to the open-vineyard culture of the 
Vinifera Grape, and this — that soil and climate have not 
all to do with the difficulty in question. In Europe this Vine 
has flourished in health for hundreds of years, and probably 
might have continued to doso had it not been for the introduc- 
tion from America of these enemies. In southern New Jersey 
twenty years ago all of the varieties of our native Grapes grew 
and fruited in perfection. It was then thought that here the 
soil and climate were especially suited to a successful viticul- 
ture. These conditions are in no respect altered, and yet now 
it is evident that all of our so-called hardy native Grapes are 
doomed to failure in open-vineyard culture unless defended 
against attack of these pests, which formerly were either un- 
known or unnoticed. 

Fortunately for the future of European viticulture, and of 
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our own, remedies for both these evils have been found. It is 
now known that the Phylloxera may be avoided by planting the 
Vine in very sandy soil, or, in case of the fo Vines, by 

rafting them on the roots of such native species as are proved 
to be resistant to the grape-louse. The mildew may pre- 
vented by spraying the Vine occasionally during the season of 
its nowt with some one of the solutions of copper sulphate. 
In my practice I have had the best results from use of the Bor- 
deaux mixture, a combination of copper sulphate, lime and 
water. This mixture, when properly made and applied, is 
durable, and not readily washed off by rains. In ordinary seasons 
a Grape-leaf well sprayed in June will visibly retain throughout 
the summer the protecting chemicals upon its surface. 

Where the grape fungi are epidemic, the foreign Vine and 
the native Vine are about equally susceptible to disease. The 
foreign varieties seem to be rather more attractive to the fun- 
gus germs, and the vine may have the merit of dying perhaps 
a little sooner under its disorders than some of our native 
kinds. Either sort will succumb to fungi unless protected. In 
my vineyard were a number of Vinifera hybrids which nearly 
all perished from mildew when this became epidemic. Had I 
not known what ailed them I might have fancied that they 
failed because they could not endure the climate. 

When I n experiments in vine-spraying in 1887, a few 
specimens of these hybrids were yet dragging outa sickly life, 
but visibly pining away. Under the administration of the 
Bordeaux mixture they recovered, and are now growing in ap- 
parent health, This experience teaches that we may now hope 
to grow in open vineyard those European varieties which can 
endure the temperature of our winters. Father Guicheteau, 
Principal of the French Catholic College at Vineland, has grow- 
ing on his farm near Millville, New Jersey, some valuable foreign 
Grapes, brought from France. These Vines have been per- 
sistently sprayed with Bordeaux mixture, and Father Guiche- 
teau informs me that they are growing and fruiting as well as 
they do in the old country, and have continued this good be- 
havior for three years. But for the protection given them by 
this spraying, they would ere this have surely perished from 
mildew. The soil in which they _— is very sandy, and hence 
they escape the Phylloxera. Ishallgetsome of the wood of these 
vines and graft them on the roots of my Ironclad Grape, which 
is proof against the grape-louse. Then I hope to show that to 
successfully grow the Vinifera Grape in our Atlantic states is 
not impossible. 

The beneficial effect of spraying the vine with the copper 
solutions can scarcely be realized by those who have not 
practiced it successfully. Many failin its use from some error 
in practice, and the published reports of experiences are yet 
quite conflicting. For instance, it has been reported that my 
vineyards are as badly diseased as those which have not been 
sprayed with the fungicides. The summer of _ has been 
favorable to the growth of the vine, and adverse to the growth of 
the fungi. Under these conditions, some of those whodid not 
spray their vines secured a partial crop of grapes, and a 
measurably healthful growth of canes. Hence they argue that 
«The disease is dying out!” and ‘all of this bother about fungi- 
cides is a humbug, invented by the United States Department 
of Agriculture as an excuse for the institution of the Division 
of Vegetable Pathology!” 

What may be the effect of another hot and humid summer 
on vineyards infected by the fungi remains to be seen. Under 
such conditions I suspect that we shall find it difficult to de- 
fend the health of our Vines, no matter whether they are native 
or foreign. 


Vineland, N. J. Alex. W. Pearson. 


Irises and Their Cultivation.—II. 


‘THE rhizomatous Irises are increased readily, and usually 
rapidly, by division ; the bulbous kinds by offsets. Many 
kinds produce seeds which come true, although some of the 
species tend to sport. Seeds of some varieties germinate rap- 
idly ; others veryslowly. In the solid bed of my cool house seed- 
lings of several varieties are now springing upafter having been 
carried a year in seed-pans, and then three months ago thrown 
out with the earth and given a chance under other conditions. 
This, by the way, is often a profitable precaution with all seeds 
of hardy plants which have failed to germinate after one has 
done his best with them in pans. To secure seed of some 
kinds it is evidently necessary to fertilize the flowers arti- 
ficially, and the early-flowering bulbous kinds need protection 
under glass when in bloom; atleast, Iris reticulata and similar 
kinds do not bear seeds when exposed in my garden. 
The bulbous Irises require somewhat more care in cultiva- 
tion than the other section. The conditions, however, are 
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modified by soil and climate, as is the case with many bulbs. 
It may be said in a general way that bulbous Irises do well in 
a good deep, well-drained, rich sandy soil free from humus or 
manure, and hereabout they should be planted in the warmest 
part of the garden. Excessive wet in winter seems to be their 
severest trial. The varieties of these bulbous species are be- 
coming somewhat numerous, but many are still scarce, and 
experience as to the hardiness of some kinds is very limited. 
As yet I see no reason to doubt that all, except, perhaps, I. 
alata, can be grown out-of-doors if properly planted. At the 
same time, the best advice would be to plant the African Irises, 
I. juncea, I. Tingitana and I. alata, in a cool house. I. juncea, 
which is a variety with beautifu yellow-colored flowers, I 
have bloomed in the open without protection, but, while it 
still lives there, it is not to be depended on. Before going 
further I ought to warn the reader that I make no claim to be 
an authority on the Iris or its cultivation, and these notes are 
simply the impressions made on me as I have tried, with more 
or less success, to flower them, mostly by giving them their 
own way as nearly as I understood it. 

For general garden-culture the varieties of I. Xiphium (Span- 
ish Irises) and of I. xiphioides (the English Irises) are the most 
satisfactory, being easily managed, reliable and showy, while 
the bulbs may be had at an absurdly low rate from the Dutch 
bulb-growers. My personal preference is for the Spanish Irises 
on account of their more brilliant colors, but the flowers of the 
English Irises are larger, and furnish a perfect succession, 
coming on precisely as the others fade. The foliage of the 
Spanish Iris appears in early winter, and makes a gradual 
growth as the season advances, and does not seem to be 
affected by the hard conditions of that period. The 
flowers appear on stems about fifteen to eighteen inches 
high, and are in shades of yellow, brown, blue, white and 
orange in all quaint combinations, Like all Irises, if cut before 
unfolding, they may be brought into the house for decoration, 
and will prove more lasting than if gathered when full 
opened. As these fade, the English Irises will unfold with 
another order of beauty, the colorings being mostly shades of 
purple and white. The pure white variety of this, Mont Blanc 
of the florists, is a chaste beauty. Varieties of both these 
groups seed freely, and give flowering plants in two or three 
years, which will naturally vary from the parent plants. 

Before these Irises brighten the garden, however, the amateur 
in choice plants may enjoy the dwarf bulbous Irises like I. retic- 
ulata, or similar types. The first to appear is Iris Bakeriana, 
as it is first in beauty and hardiness. The first mild spell after 
the middle of January will wake it up in this latitude, and one 
can watch its quiet advance at every loosening of the frost, 
till it manages to unfold its charms in early February. It 
seems a marvel that such a fragile, high-colored flower should 
push its beauties with such audacity in the face of wild winter 
weather. The Snowdrops and Anemones will close up and 
seem to shrink while waiting for a better time, but not so this 
flower. It spreads wide open and frankly asks admiration, 
and be the weather what it may, it will endure a week of it. 
As a matter of prudence, however, the gardener should fix a 
pane of glass over it to guard it from snow or rain. This 
Iris is a trifle larger than I. reticulata, and has glaucous four- 
sided, channeled leaves (tetragonous the botanists call them), 
instead of the rounded leaves of the type. The colors vary ; 
mine are a true blue on white, with rich royal purple mark- 
ings. Next to this will appear I. histrioides, which seems to 
be the largest flower of the group, purplish blue, with dark 
purple spots and violet markings. I. Histrio has not flowered 
with me; it is said to be very similar to the above. Its bulbs 
are especially white and handsome. 

I. Danfordiz (Bornmulleri) 1s a light yellow Iris, which is still 
a failure here and a warning to me against planting bulbs in 
wet soil. I. reticulata major is an English see ing, with 
flowers of the same rich colors as the best forms of the type, 
but it is considerably larger, more vigorous and flowers earlier. 
The true I. reticulata, the little netted Iris, is a charmin 
plant in the border, where it appears, however, to better ad- 
vantage when grown in fair-sized colonies. It is perfectly 
hardy, but is improved by occasional lifting, and it may be said 
that all these bulbs should be examined every year to see that 
they are in good health. There are numerous forms of I. re- 
ticulata, the reddish purple ae known as I. Krelagei, which 
is not attractive. The bluer forms are Ccerulea, Cyanea 
and Sophonensis, and Herr Leichtlin offers afew others quite 
unknown as yetin most gardens. I. reticulata forces very 
readily and does not mind a greenhouse temperature. In 
this situation its violet-like fragrance can be most thoroughly 
enjoyed. 


Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 
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Bacterial Disease of Beans. 


Axor a agp ago my attention was called to a disease of 
beans bya large commercial seed-house in the west. 
Samples of the affected beans were carefully examined, and 
only bacteria were found associated with the trouble. When 
planted, such beans quickly decayed, an occasional one only 
esas into a sickly plant. Previous to this a peculiar 
spotting of the pods of Lima Beans had been observed, and 
with this, too, only bacteria could be found, the leaflets at the 
same time showing large discolored blotches, which soon 
became brown and lifeless. While at the New York State 
Station at Geneva, Professor Beach called my attention to the 
same spotting and decay of pods and leaves of the common 
field beans, and informed me that he could attribute the work 
to nothing else than bacteria. Since then, during the fall 
months, visits have been made to large Bean-fields in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, with the result that this decay is 
found, not only wide-spread among beans, but common to all 
sorts, both bush and climbing, and in some places it ruins the 
crop. 

From samples gathered upon one of these visits, 
the accompanying illustration has been made. The 
diseased spots show less plainly than in the real 
pods, because the contrast in color between them 
and healthy tissue is but slight. It was an easy 
matter to prove by inoculation that the decay of 
the Wax Beans is the same as that upon the 
Limas. 

One of the most dangerous features in connec- 
tion with this disease is that the germs are carried 
over from one season to another in the beans 
themselves. If it were possible to detect and 
thereby reject all affected seed, it would make 
matters easier. Many seeds are worthless at har- 
vest-time, but others are only slightly infested, and 
it is these latter that do the most mischief. Great 
care should be taken with the beans used for seed ; 
only the very best should be planted, and, if 
possible, purchases should be made of those 
— have not had any bacterial trouble in the 
field. 

There is only one other Bean disease that might 
be mistaken for this, namely, the ‘‘ pod spot,” 
and this can be distinguished by its making 
deep pits, which are pinkish with spore-bearing 
pimples. 


Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


The Propagation of Hardy Plants. 


THE approach of another year reminds us that 
next summer's display. depends largely on 
what is done now, while outdoor work is sus- 

ended. In every garden there is always more or 
ess propagating to be done, whether by means 
of seeds, cuttings or grafting, and the next three 
months is the best time of the year to forward the 
work, more especially as we have now complete 
control of the temperature and atmosphere. 
‘Longer and hotter days means more air in the 
greenhouse and less moisture, and propagators 
well know how quickly cuttings wilt unless prop- 
erly shaded and kept moist. ge young plants 
started now gain strength with the advancing 
year and are in a good condition to set out when 
the proper season comes, and will, in many 
cases, flower this year. 

We have just been grafting Clematis paniculata. 

The operation is simple enough, all that is needed bein 
to splice the cion on the roots of another species, pref- 
erably C. stanms or C. Virginiana. These are potted and 
plunged in a frame in the oe and they will start 
to growin two weeks, and all will flower this year equally as 
well as seedlings three years old. Young grafted plants of this 
Clematis make excellent pot-plants when trained to stakes, for 
they flower from every leaf the plant makes, even from the 
level of the soil. 

Perhaps the best way to propagate hybrid Roses is to obtain 
roots from some vigorous-growing species, such as Rosa 
setigera (the Prairie Rose), or Rosa canina, so much used in 
Europe as a stock for budding. Last year we took these roots 
and cut them in three-inch lengths and spliced single eyes of 
hybrid kinds onthem. The kinds used were Ulrich Brunner, 
Heinrich Schultheis and Mrs. J. Laing. The first made growths 
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five feet long last summer, and the other sorts did almost as 
well, and they are the best plants we have now, out of several 
hundreds, for winterforcing. Cuttings taken at the same time 
and treated similarly are not more than half as vigorous as the 
= plants, and we experience no difficulty from suckers 

rom the Brier roots as we doin plants budded in the orthodox 
way, for we take care to match the roots and the cion, using 
both of the same size, and it is difficult now to see where the 
union was effected, and there is no other way that I know 
whereby plants can be obtained of such strength in less than 
a year. 

Those who wish to increase their stock of Anemone Japo- 
nica can readily do so now by cutting the roots in pieces, three 
inches long, and placing them in sand in a warm house. When 
they begin to grow, in afew weeks they may be potted up 
singly, and, later on, planted out. They will all flower this 
year if treated liberally as to soil and moisture, for this Anem- 
one loves moisture, as all know who have grown it in pots 
for autumn decoration. In Massachusetts we lose half the 
flowers by frost when grown in the open ground. Seeds of 


Fig. 106.—Pods ot Beans showing Bacterial Disease. 


perennials should all be sown as soon as obtainable now, as 
many, indeed most of them, take longer to germinate than the 
seeds of annuals do, and if the sowing is delayed until late in 
spring, a whole year is often lost in obtaining flowers. The 
one error of all others that is most common in seed-sowing, 
is that of sowing too thick. The — either damp off whole- 
sale in the seed-boxes when small, or, if they live, grow weak 
for want of space to develop perfectly, and when transplanted 
the loss is often great. It is far better to sow just as much as 
one can take care of properly. Plants, which have been 
stored for winter propagation, such as Phlox, Helianthus, 
Hardy Pinks, or others that are pro ted from cuttings, 
should be encouraged to grow now and the cuttings should 
be taken as soon as possible, as they will root much more 
readily at this season than they will later. 

South Lancaster, Mass. E. O. Orpet. 
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Tagetes signata.—Among plants whose beauty is often over- 
looked because they are cheap and common is the delicate dwarf 
Marigold, known in seedsmen’s catalogues as Tagetes signata 

umila. Like other Marigolds, it is of the easies@culture, and 
becomes a compact bushy plant with finely cut leaves, yielding 
abundantly, and for a long time, its bright orange-yellow flow- 
ers, aninch in diameter. After giving a brilliant coloring to 
the garden for six weeks or more during the early autumn, a 
few of the plants, when heavy frosts appeared, were potted for 
indoor use. They appeared not to suffer from the change in 
the least, and continued to brighten our rooms for several 
weeks longer, although receiving very little care, and placed 
at aconsiderable distance from the windows. The delicacy of 
its foliage and the warm glow of its profuse bloom, together 
with its not unpleasant odor, made a most agreeable impres- 
sion, so that the Marigold was the subject of even more com- 
ment and admiration than was its distant aristocratic relative, 


the Chrysanthemum. 
State College of Kentucky. C. W. Mathews. 


Imantophyllum miniatum is one of the best plants for win- 
dow gardens, yet it is seldom seen outside of greenhouses, 
probably because its merits are not more fully known. It has 
fleshy roots, Amaryllis-like flowers, and with us it commenced 
to bloom in October. The first flowers open near the ground 
and are nearly hid by the profusion of sword-shaped lustrous 
dark green leaves, some of them two feet in length, which 
surround the scape. Gradually the flower-stalk increases in 
height and is now eighteen inches long. It is crowned with 
nine large blossoms, which ate a beautiful shade of salmon- 
pink. They are delicately fragrant, reminding one of the odor 
of Chinese Azalea, The plant has many buds still to open and 
it is in bloom quite three months of the year. The six petals 
of the flowers are alternately wide and narrow, and the interior 
of the flower-cup is a light lemon-yellow. These flowers are 
followed by ornamental bulbiform fruits, which do not often 
come to perfectign under cultivation. Our specimen is on a 
stand close to asouth window, where it gets some sun on every 
fine day, but is partially shaded by other plants. It has now 
sent up a new plant from a bulblet, which we shall separate 
and repot in the spring. Imantophyllum does not seem to re- 
quire any rest and increases in beauty throughout the year. It 
needs abundant-water and a rich compost of well-rotted man- 


ure and woods’ earth. ; 
Rose Brake, W. Va. Danske Dandridge. 


Correspondence. 
The Black Knot. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The passage of a law in New York state to enforce the 
eradication of the black knot that infests Plum and Cherry 
trees is notable mainly for its excellent purpose. The law is 
too circuitous to be easily enforced. On a petition of five free- 
holders a commission may be appointed, with power to act, in 
any town, But it will rarely occur that five complainants and 
petitioners will appear. It will hardly be worth while for one 
town to be stringent in the clearance of the pest so long as it 
grows freely in the adjoining township. 

I have found but little difficulty in keeping my trees clear, 
except that it constantly reappears on that side of my land ad- 
jacent to a very slovenly kept orchard and lawns: From this 
rom the spores enter my grounds and keep up constant war- 
are. 

There is great difference in the susceptibility of different va- 
rieties of Plum-trees to this disease. Bleecker’s Gage, or Lom- 
bard, and the old English Horse Plum, or Large Damson, a 
plum now seldom found, and Magnum Bonum are peculiarly 
susceptible. Shropshire Damson, Washington, Coe, Brad- 
shaw, Reine Claude are among those very little susceptible. 
Green Gage may be classed midway between the others 
named. I have found it possible by watchful care and cutting 
to keep all varieties in good order except the Horse Plum and 
Bleecker’s Gage. These I find it necessary to cut down after a 
few years, and replace with young trees. But as both varieties 
are very rapid growers, this is not a serious inconvenience. 

Three years ago a form of the knot appeared on my native 
Bird Cherries, used as ornamental lawn-trees. The form of 
the knot in these cases is longer, and folds in the whole twig or 
limb. It is far more difficult to cut away. In the case of the 
Plum-trees I send a trained man over my trees in the spring, 
and again as soon as the crop is removed in summer. He 
cuts knots out, and, if needful, cuts off limbs. His instructions 
are to cut smooth, and two inches above and below a knot, as 
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far as the black line appears under the softer layers of wood. 
But the damage to my lawn Cherries is disastrous. 

Persistent care will surely keep a Plum-orchard in excellent 
health. I have one hundred bearing trees, and am willing to 
offer a reward for every knot found uncut. Our plum crop is 
in great demand, and generally very remunerative. Whether 
any law can be devised to take the place of public intelligence 
and foresight is doubtful, One thing is certain, we must edu- 
cate ourselves to a thorough understanding of our fungous 
and insect foes, or be beaten in the strife, whatever our laws 


may be. 
Clinton, N. Y. E. P. Powell. 


The Spirit of the California Fruit-growers. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The annual conventions of the California fruit-growers 
are always interesting and important. From 250 to 500 of the 
thirteen or fourteen thousand orchardists of the state assemble 
and devote a week to reports and discussions. Two such 
conventions are held each year, each time in a different dis- 
trict; a monthly meeting takes place in San Francisco, and 
one in Los Angeles ; and the fruit-growers also have county, 
township and small district societies or clubs. The entire 
body of fruit-growers is registered, and its effective organiza- 
tion extends to every part of California. 

In the recent convention the high literary quality of many 
of the papers read, was very noticeable. University graduates, 
ex-bankers, retired merchants and professional men of the 
first rank who have. taken up fruit-culture as a life-work, are 
fully capable of going straight to the mark. Every great con- 
vention of the horticul(urists here is characterized by thouglhit- 
ful addresses, which are masterpieces in their way, full of 
special knowledge, ani always practical. 

One of the best fruit- rowers said to me recently, ‘We, who 
raise the fruit, are trying, at any cost, whatever looks feasible, 
and wereport to each other. We want more science of the 
higher kind, no matter how many years or how many dollars 
it takes, and we will advocate every expenditure on the part of 
the state and the higher institutions of learning. We want to 
educate men of science here, we want to support them when 
they come, though the results cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents.” 

There are many of the leaders of the conventions who have 
taken up the business in this broader spirit. They not only 
discuss prices and markets, stocks, varieties, and the constantly 
multiplying details of horticulture, but they appeal to the 
higher intelligence of their class, and point out the larger re- 
lations of the problems involved. The fruit-growers, for in- 
stance, are becoming a unit in favor of the maintenance and 
protection of the forests, and the last convention recommended 
the passage of Senator Paddock’s bill. To quote from the 
opening address of President Elwood Cooper, of Santa Bar- 
bara, if the fruit-growers continue to maintain an “ unselfish 
interest in the general welfare,” they will “eventually become 
a controlling interest in state affairs.” ‘While our especial 
purpose,” he says, .‘‘is to interchange ideas, and discuss 
fruit problems, we are developing other interests, and effecting 
more important results than even the successful culture of 
fruits.” This spirit, which pervaded many of, the convention 
addresses, appears to me full of happy promise. It really 
makes very little difference to California's permanent interests 
whether she takes a few more or a few less of the coming 
Chicago honors, but it makes all the difference in the world 
whether the informing spirit of her horticulture fosters higher 
science and the nobler interest of the commonwealth. 

Illustrative of the practical side of the recent convention's 
work I mention the following items: The fruit-growers asked 
the state to appropriate $20,000, to be spent during four years 
in experimenting with all the obtainable species of friendly 
insects that will hold in check or destroy the enemies of piant- 
life. The convention discussed this subject, and every phase 
of the long difficult fight against injurious insects ; it discussed 
markets, and fruit-unions, in many forms ; it suggested the 
need of a permanent Commissioner of Horticultural statistics : 
it even took up the ten-block system of numbering country 
houses and farms, which originated in Coutra Costa Count 
and is a great convenience to all concerned. There was talk 
about roads, village improvement clubs, gardens, and many 
other topics, treated briefly and well. There were also excur 
sions to particular orchards, to see the methods of manage 
ment. 

The one fact upon which I wish to put emphasis js that 
these California conventions are growing in importance to 
the community at large. They have increased in size every 
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year, but they have gained even more in “average ability” of 
their members and in dignity of behavior. Their committees 
are eminently able in these days to urge desired reforms upon 
legislatures and changes in freight-rates upon railroad compa- 
nies, The ae of the cheaper sort are beginning to be 
afraid of the fruit-growers, who come straight from their 
orchards twice a year, often with their wives to help, and sit in 
council with members from every other district in the state. 

Berkeley, Cal. Charles Howard Shinn. 


Early and Late Strawberries. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The account of Mr. Blacknall, on page 570, in his ef- 
forts to get the ideal early Strawberry by cross-fertilization, re- 
calls my efforts to obtain a late Strawberry by the same methods. 
Until a few years ago, only the very largest of Maine straw- 
berry-growers shipped their crops to Boston and New York, 
and even now this industry is young and growing slowly be- 
cause of irregular shipments, high commissions, and the 
damage to the fruit in transit. 

The season for cheap strawberries in New York and Boston 
begins about May 15, and extends to July 4, after which rasp- 
berries and blackberries are in the market. In Maine, how- 
ever, our Wilson Strawberries begin to ripen about June 20, 
and the Sharpless on July 4, so that we have strawberries from 
the vine as late as July 15. I find that by setting plants in low, 
mucky land, covering them deeply with straw and brush, and 
keeping them covered until June 1, or later, the ripening can 
be delayed until nearly August 1, when I have a monopoly of 
the big cities. 

What we need here is a late, rank-growing, hardy plant, 
with fruit the size of the Sharpless, the color and firmness of 
Wilson’s Albany, and as prolific as the Crescent. In my efforts 
to get such a plant, I have moved fully 2,000 seedlings, and of 
these I am wintering but seventeen. It is a slow, hard task. 
The rank-growing plants, as a rule, are not hardy, while the 
dwarf varieties are too earlyfor my use. A type that is almost 
perfect when in pots takes to sporting and goes back to its 
original form as soon as set out in the ground. And so I have 
thrown away my pets one by one until not a score remain. 
Meanwhile, I shall keep crossing and experimenting until I 
get the right kind, after which Mr. Blacknall’s earliest and my 
latest will furnish the people of New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston with cheap strawberries for six months every year. 

Brewer, Me. . Eaton. 


Desecration of Natural Beauty. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I wish to thank ee for the editorial article on the De- 
facement of Scenery, which appeared in a recent issue of your 
paper. Thoughtful persons have long noted and deplored the 
rapid destruction of the landscape beauty which the slow pro- 
cesses of nature have been unfolding through centuries of 
growth and change, but they have kept silent because protest 
seemed useless. It seems now that the desecration of high, if 
not of holy, places, by the paint-brush of the advertiser, has 
awakened some.indignation ; and if this indignation has found 
a louder expression than that which has been called forth b 
the blasting work of the railroad, the oil-well, the charcoal- 
furnace or the mine, it is only because there seems some hope 
of redress in the first case, while the widespread desolation 
from other causes has appeared to be the costly, but inevita- 
ble, sacrifices which the spirit, or the demon, of material 
progress demands. 

Your suggestion that our heritage, the beauty of the world, 
is a trust for coming generations, places the matter on its 
proper footing. ‘Man cannot live by bread alone,” and the 
mate. ial prosperity gained by the destruction of pure and no- 
ble forms of beauty may prove in the end a national calamity. 
It certainly will be such a calamity if it is true that landscape 
beauty is a vital necessity to the mental and spiritual health of 
a people. In a thoroughly enlightened society the conserva- 
tion of natural beauty would be regarded as a national duty 
just as truly as the protection and development of any other 
natural resource which makes for the public wealth or health— 
an obligation as binding as that which leads a government to 
keep its river channels clear or its harbors safe or its forests 
productive. Governments build libraries and establish uni- 
versities and galleries of art to cultivate men’s higher nature. 
They have no right to permit the destruction of what the 
Almighty has already prepared to serve the same high purpose. 

Orange, N. J. ‘ ve f A 





New Cypripediums. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The following hybrid Cypripediums have recently 
flowered for the first time at the United States Nurseries, 
Short Hills, New Jersey : 

CYPRIPEDIUM BARTETI ANGUSTUM.—This distinct variety was 
obtained by crossing C. barbatum Warnerii with C. Insigne 
Kimballianum. Growth very compact; leaves narrow, three 
to four inches long, pointed. The dorsal sepal long, narrow, 
yellowish green at the base, shaded and spotted with brown ; 
petals narrow, purplish at the ends; lip long and narrow, 
shaded heavily with brown. 

CYPRIPEDIUM NIOBE SHORTHILLENSE.—A beautiful and dis- 
tinct variety of a great merit ; flower large, well-proportioned, 
——- the vinous purple lines reaching nearly the top of the 
dorsal sepal, and washed over on the sides; the yellowish 
green portion in thelower we is also much brighter. Thesepals 
and the lip are very dark, brown-purple, with a broad mid- 
vein of vinous purple through the petals. 

CYPRIPEDIUM NIOBE MAGNIFICUM.—Differs from the type in 
its large dorsal sepal, which is pure white with the exception 
of the purplish line through the middle, and the brown and 
green portion in the lower part, asin C. Spicerianum. Thesepals 
and the lip large, color the same as the type. 

Short Hills, N. J. Fostph Manda, Fr. 


Plantago media. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—It may be of interest to some of your readers to know 
that the Plantain mentioned in your issue of November 16th, 
page 550 (Plantago media), has been growing in Providence 
for at least three seasons. It was collected by me in 1890, and 
specimens of that date are in Brown University Herbarium. 
I secured a few more specimens at the same,station last June. 

If memory serves me correctly, one of our local collectors 
obtained specimens of this same Plantain in 1890, and I had 
always supposed he sent specimens to Harvard Herbarium 
at that time until I read the letter in your columns. 

Providence, R. I. F. Franklin Collins. 


Meetings of Societies. 


The Kansas State Horticultural Society. 


‘THE twenty-sixth annual meeting of this society was held at 
Winfield, which is in Cowley County, one of the southern 
tier of Kansas counties, just east of the Arkansas River, 
It is one of the best fruit-growing regions of the state, and its 
productive capacity is only just beginning to be understood. 
Some of the leading points brought out in the papers and dis- 
cussions are herewith given : 

APPLE ORCHARDS.—For the eastern and northern portion of 
the state the uplands were considered preferable to bottom- 
lands for orchard purposes, and northern and eastern ex- 
posures were recommended, since the trees in such locations 
are less subject to sun-scald and the influence of heated winds 
during the drier months. In the Arkansas valley, on the con- 
trary, the bottom-lands were recommended for orchards, there 
being along the Arkansas River and its tributaries much land 
where the sub-flow water is reached at a depth of only a few 
feet. It was believed that Apple-tree-roots penetrated deep 
enough to drink this moisture, and growth was, therefore. 
much greater and the trees longer-lived. Thorough and deep 
preparation of the soil was advised, and where the subsoil is 
of a stiff, refractory character, such as is found underlying 
much of the prairie country, the use of the subsoil-plow found 
many advocates. The too common practice of setting the 
tree in a hole dug in the hard ground, instead of loosening up 
the whole area, was believed to cause the early death of many 
young trees, The discussions brought out the fact that sev- 
eral large commercial orchards had been planted in this sec- 
tion, one of over 600 acres in Greenwood County ranking 
second only to the great Wellhouse orchard of Leavenworth 
County, with its 75,000 trees. Growers in the eastern counties 
have in years past found a considerable market in the western 
portions of the state, but their sales are cut off more and more 
each year by the crop from younger orchards further west. 
First the home-demand is supplied, and then the fruit finds its 
way to the west, till there are now few localities in the eastern 
half of the state not supplied with home-grown fruit in a favor- 
able year, and a partial supply is grown well out to the one- 
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hundredth meridian. There seemed to be little apprehension, 
however, as to markets for Kansas apples. The north-west 
states and the mining regions of the mountains will long make 
a good demand, and it was pointed out that there is a growing 
inquiry in the south for long-keeping winter apples. 

THE BEST VARIETIES.—Ben Davis seemed to stand first in 
the esteem of market-growers as an apple for profit. The free 
rowth of the tree, its hardiness and abundant yield of large 
and handsome fruit are strong points in its favor. Missouri 
Pippin ranked a good second, as it comes into bearing early 
and yields enormously. Gano and York Imperial are being 
planted largely, but the test of time is needed before growers 
will plant orchards of these sorts with the same confidence 
which they. feel in the two first-named. Duchess of Oldenberg 
was mentioned favorably for its extreme earliness, being the 
first on the Chicago market. Keswic Codlin, a later apple, 
was regarded as worthy of more attention. Jonathan and 
Wealthy wereconsidered profitable late autumn sorts, although 
they did not carry far into cold weather. 

THe YEAR'S YIELD.—From the fruit reports it was evident that 
such a general failure had never been known before of ap- 
ples, pears and peaches. Except in an orchard here and there, 
in some exceptionally favored and sheltered locality, nothing 
like a crop was produced. Although in get 4 every section of 
the state the bloom was abundant and a full crop often set, 
nearly all the fruit dropped before it reached any size. The 
scab prevailed to an extent heretofore unknown, and the con- 
sequent loss of foliage in most cases was great and ruinous. 
By those who had given the subject the most careful stud 
it was believed that the premature dropping of so much fruit 
was due to the low vitality caused by this disease. More 
of Rawles’ Janet apples were produced than of any other 
sort. This variety blooms later than the average and seemed 
in a measure to escape the unfavorable weather. In one 
county a young orchard of Canada Pippins, or White Pippins, 
had borne a handsome crop and proved very profitable. 
Plums and cherries, except in a few cases, had failed. The 
short strawberry crop suggested the rejection of varieties with 
soft, watery berries, and the Robinson, a Kansas seedling, was 
recommended by a good authority as the best all-around 
berry. Blackberries in the eastern counties gave a full crop; 
further west they failed.. Snyder seemed to be the favorite 
sort. Of black Raspberries, Nemaha, Progress, Palmer and 
the Kansas were commended by shippers, while Souhegan 
was a general favorite for near markets and home use. 
Thwack and Cuthbert were the favorite red varieties, but this 
fruit is not very generally grown. Gooseberries, to the few 
who had tried them, gave good returns, and Currants, when 
in a cool place, sheltered on the south, yielded well. Grapes 
were nearly a full crop and the quality was unusually 

ood. 

‘ IRRIGATION.—For the central and western counties the use 
of water, wherever available, from spring, reservoir or wind- 
pump, was advocated by the most enterprising gardeners, to 
tide over periods of drought. The fact was pointed out that, in 
many counties, there are numerous springs running to waste, 
and often injuring the land below them, where, if properly 
piped and distributed, they might bring a handsome income 
from vegetables and small fruits. Celery, which is only 
profitable when grown as a late crop, so that it can make its 
growth after the dry, hot season, can be successfully culti- 
vated with partial irrigation. It is now grown in. this way toa 
considerable extent, and the home product easily holds the 
market against that from Kalamazoo. One grower, *by the 
way, whose young plants had been largely destroyed by the 
tarnished plant-bug, had succeeded in routing the enemy with 
a very strong kerosene emulsion. This was found to destroy 
many of the plants, which rotted at the heart. Later on he dis- 
covered that injury from the emulsion could be prevented 4 
turning a hose on his plants and washing them freely wit 
clear water. 

GROWING PoTaToES.—An interesting fact was presented in 
a report upon potato-culture, as to the value for seed of 
potatoes grown as a second crop. As ordinarily planted here, 
the potato matures in July or August, and is apt to sprout 
and make second growth, as it has a long season yet to lie in 
the ground or in a warm cellar before cold weather. Such 
potatoes come out in the spring soft and shriveled from much 
sprouting, and lack the vitality necessary toa vigorous growth. 
By planting early sorts, they may be dug in July, and, after a 
few days’ exposure to the light,can be planted for a second 
crop. It is recommended not to cut them for this purpose. 
This second crop is left in the ground as late as possible, and 
yet escapes freezing. While the crop is usually light, the quality 
is remarkably fine, and these tubers come out in the spring as 
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’ firm and free from sprouts as when put in the cellar. Planted 
by the side of ordinary seed, the difference in vigor and yield 
is remarkable, the unusually high percentage of choice table 
potatoes being a great inducement to the market-grower. 

A discussion of-this paper revealed the fact that this method 
of growing seed had been followed in a quiet way by several 
old gardeners in the state for some time, and that the Experi- 
ment Station had the report of three years’ work in this line 
ready for the press. Of course, the idea was not new, but the 
application of it to Kansas gardening was a revelation to 
many. 

THE PROPAGATION OF TREES.—Under the subject of methods 
of propagation a veteran nurseryman exhibited two-year-old 
Ben Davis trees worked on pieces of seedling-roots of various 
length, with samples of the grafts as made. There were 
whole-root grafts so long as to oy wee a deep trench to set 
them in, and “ piece roots” in sizes down to an inch in length. 
The sample trees showed little difference resulting from these 
different methods, all being furnished with abundant roots 
from the cion, and making a tree practically on its own roots. 
The best trees shown were from cions eig® teen inches lon 
grafted on pieces of root two inches long. Here the additiona 
toliage secured at the start seemed to excite more vigorous 
root-growth, and a strong, well-balanced tree of unusual 
strength, both of root and top, was the result. A special com- 
mittee, appointed to report upon methods of propagation, gave 
it as their opinion that no advantage, but rather a positive det- 
riment, resulted from the use of whole root-stocks for Ap- 
ple-trees, and the practice of certain nursery companies in 
selling such trees to uninformed persons at exorbitant prices 
was severely condemned. 

How to beautify the farmer’s home and surroundings was 
one of the subjects debated, and a very careful study of plans 
for remodeling old homes was presented by Professor J. D. 

* Walters, of the Agricultural College, who showed that in the 
hurry of opening up a new farm in the west the buildings are 
too often placed here or there with little thought as to a gen- 
eral plan or the convenient and tasteful arrangement of the 
whole. Some possibilities in rearrangement and the bold 
strokes often necessary to get unsightly barns and yards back 
from the road were very graphically set forth in this paper. 

Manhattan, Kan. a. 


Recent Publications. 


Short Studies in Botany for Children. By Harriet C. Cooper, 
New York: Thomas L, Crowell & Co. 

Each one of the thirteen chapters in this little book is de- 
voted toa description of one of the natural orders of plants ; that 
is, the principal characters of the Mint family, the Pine family, 
the Pulse family and the rest are explained in simple but ac- 
curate language, so that a bright child who goes through these 
pages, under the direction of some careful teacher, will acquire 
a considerable rudimentary knowledge of botanical science. 
The best way to begin the study of botany is to study the 
plants themselves, and this book will be helpful, so far asit is 
used in connection with living or dried specimens, to encour- 
age original investigation. It may be questioned whether the 
shadowy persons who carry on the dialogues in the book add 
much to its interest. The real plants need no accompaniment 
of fictitious little girls who are little more than empty names. 
But the merit of the bookis, that the descriptions are precise, 
and the points of fundamental resemblance which unite the 
various genera into families are carefully brought out and are 
treated in such a way as to suggest the most useful lines of 
study. 


Old Concord: Her Highways and Byways. 
Sidney. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of a book published four 
years ago, and the fifty or more illustrations of points of his- 
toric interest which it contains, give an attractive view of the 
more striking features of the old town. The gossipy text 
hardly equals in merit the pictures, many of which have a 
genuine artistic value; but very little that is novel or fresh can 
now be written of Concord. Scenes once described by Haw- 
thorne or Thoreau can hardly be depicted more vividly by 
other pens. But one never tires of reading of the famous old 
town, with its memories of Revolutionary times and its homes 
of great thinkers in later days, and this beautiful volume cannot 
fail to bring genuine pleasure to those who have visited Con- 
cord, by Ph memories thatslumber, and to those who 
have never trodden its historic highways and byways, by giving 
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them a clearer idea of its appearance and suggestions of its 
singular charm. 


624 
Notes. 


The Irish Land Commission is planting large numbers of 
forest-trees on the west coast of Ireland. - 


The Ice Crop is the title of a little book published by the 
Orange Judd Co. which gives explicit instructions for cutting, 
storing and handling ice, the construction of houses for refrig- 
erating and cold houses for keeping fruits and other perish- 
able substances. It contains 114 pages and is profusely illus- 
trated. 


Belgium has two Government establishments where horti- 
culture is taught, one at Ghent, with an average attendance of 
forty-four pupils, and oneat Vilvorde, with an average of thirty- 
eight, and besides these the Government subsidizes six other 
institutions in which tuition is given and experiments in horti- 
culture are carried on. 


On the fringe of the Colorado desert, near the old railroad 
station of Seven Palms, horticulturists have proved that the 
production of early fruits is possible. This year oranges from 
this place were in market as early as the 20th of Novem- 
ber, while figs, pears, apricots, small fruits and vegetables 
ripened especially early. 


The order for a forest-reservation in San Bernardino County, 
California, which will protect the watershed of the Sierras for 
fifty miles, is giving delight to the horticulturists of southern 
California. The new reservation includes the sources of all 
the large irrigation systems of that part of the state, and here- 
after the Sheep-men will be prevented from starting fires in the 
protecting forest. 


One is rather surprised to find Yuccas in bloom out-of-doors 
in the last days of December, but visitors to Central Park have 
been favored with such a spectacle this year. The plants thate 
have flowered are labeled Yucca recurva, but look as if they 
might besome form of Yucca gloriosa. The cluster of long 
green leaves, without any filaments, starts from the summit of 
a stem about two feet high, and the flowers, although they 
look rather limpsy and unhappy in the frosty air, are fairly 
well opened. 


At Walter’s Station, on the Southern Pacific Railroad, in the 
desert, a hundred miles west of Yuma, a boring of five hun- 
dred feet has found a supply of artesian water, which rushes 
to the surface with a strong flow. It is all that could be de- 
sired in clearness, coldness and quantity, and, if the flow 
proves permanent, this will mean that the desert is to blos- 
som like the Rose. These arid lands, although at present 
worthless, are rich in the elements of plant-food, and only 
need water to produce abundant orchard and field crops. 


In a recent description of Penrhyn Castle and its grounds, 
in North Wales, itis said that many plants, which are usually 
grown in greenhouses, are standing in sheltered nooks about 
the castle, where they flourish with but little protection. 
Among them are Agapanthus umbellatus, Lapageria rosea 
and a huge Bamboo, Arundinaria falcata. It might be sup- 
posed that, in such a favored spot, Palms, which flourish in 
northern China, would be at home, and, as a matter of fact, a 
magnificent pair of Chamzrops Fortunei has stood out for 
years. 


In speaking of the Globe flowers, the London Garden says, 
that occasionally, in England, old-established plants give afew 
flowers in September and October. We have found that it 
is the general habit of the Mountain Globe flower (Trollius 
Europzus) to bloom with some freedom through the late 
autumn months, when the bright yellow globes, an inch or so 
in diameter, are very attractive. These Globe flowers deserve 
a more prominent place than has been given to them in our 
hardy gardens. ‘Their roots like a cool, well-drained soil, but 
one where moisture can be reached. 


Since the latter part of November, Mandarin oranges, grown 
in Japan, and ge Sar by steamer, have been selling by the 
wagon-load on the streets of San Francisco at ten cents a 
dozen. The fruit is fair, not fully ripe, but palatable and 
easily prepared for eating. The very best of these oranges 
are carefully wrapped, singly, in strong white paper, upon 
which is printed, in legible se lish, “This isa genuine Man- 
darin orange, imported direct from Japan. Any persons wish- 
ing to obtain the trees from which such oranges are grown, 
may apply to ——". This shows a shrewdness in advertising 
which may give a hint even to Yankee enterprise. 


A correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle notes the fact 
that this year has passed without the celebration of the cente- 
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nary of the Camellia, which, although it had been intro 
earlier, flowered for the first time in Europe in 1792. It is al 
suggested as a matter worthy of historical research that so 
one should find out how long the various single-flowered ¥ 
rieties were in cultivation before the first double flowers 4 

eared. It is only a few years since the Bolivian onia a 
its allied species were introduced and double-flowered tubero) 
varieties began to appear as if by magic. On the other har 
the Persian Cyclamen has been generally cultivated fora m 
longer period, and yet we rarely see a plant which bez 
double flowers. 


Rev. C. Wooley Dod writes to the Gardeners’ Chronicle th 
having noticed among some plants of Chrysanthemum ma 
mum a seedling with abnormal leaves and habit he potted 
to flower in the greenhouse. It has now produced a yello 
flower new to the writer, and he infers, with some reason, th 
the plant is a hybrid between C, maximum and Anthemis tir 
toria, as these two plants were near together. Mr. Dod ad 
that in his garden, where accidental seedlings are usually @ 
lowed to flower where they come up, spontaneous hybrids b 
tween distinct species are of common occurrence. If this ne 
plant is a hybrid between members of different genera it is th 
second probable case of the kind in Mr. Dod’s garden, the fir 
having been a supposed hybrid between Chionodoxa Lucillig 
and Scilla bifolia. 


We are glad to know that a report on Nuts and Nut-growin 
is in course of preparation by the Department of Agriculturt 
under the direction of Mr. H. E. Van Deman, the pomologist 
Several very large Chestnuts have, within a few years, bee 
brought before the public, among them the Ridgely, whie 
originated near Dover, Delaware, and was once thought « 
be an American variety or cross between our native Chest 
and the European. Mr. Van Deman is convinced, howeve 
that this is a seedling of purely foreign stock, just as Parage 
and Numbo are. These three kinds bear while very youn 
and they bear abundantly, and although the flavor is not eq 
to our own wild Chestnuts, they are very good when cooked 
It is to be hoped that more attention will be given to varietié 
of our native Chestnuts that are particularly large-sized, § 
that, by careful selection and propagation, we can have Ches& 
nuts which, in addition to considerable size, will have the un 
equaled flavor of our native nuts. 


In the issue of The Tribune, of this city, for December 25} 
Professor Charles H. Peck, of Albany, Botanist of the State ¢ 
New York, gives some account of a Mushroom which he pre 
nounces a new species. This Mushroom has been cultivat 
for some time by a market gardener whose place adjoins thz 
of Mr. Charles A. Dana, at Dosoris, Long Island, and Mr. W 
liam Falconer, Mr. Dana’s gardener, forwarded a specimen tf 
Professor Peck. A few weeks later Mr. Falconer found” 
specimen on Mr. Dana’s grounds, and sent that also, and frot 
an examination of the two, Professor Peck has established | 
new species whiclr he calls Agaricus subrufescens. The stet 
is thicker toward the base and is generally longer than th 
of the common Mushroom. The collar about the stem 
thicker, and on the under surface is covered with little fi 
culent scales. The spawn is coarser and more stringy. 4 
scales are at first white, the cap is grayish white, often with) 
reddish tinge and obscurely spotted. The merits of the new 
plant are said to be that it is strong and. hardy, and can be 
profitably raised in the summer; that the Mushrooms appeal 
from ten days to a fortnight sooner after planting the spa 
than is the case with the ordinary species. 


Catalogues Received. 


J. E. Bottes & Co., 336-342 River Street, Detroit, Mich.; Wrought 
Iron Fences, Grills, etc.—A. BLANC & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Illustrated” 
Catalogue of Rare Cacti, Bulbs and Tubers.—S. W. CALL, Perry, Lake = 
County, Ohio; Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Small Fruits, Vines and” 
Deciduous Shrubs.—Jacos C. CAssEL, 709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, @ 
Pa.; Terra Cotta Vases, os a | Baskets, Rustic Settees, etc.—HERB™ 
& WULLE, Naples, Italy ; Trade List of Seeds of Flowers, Vegetables, 
Trees and Shrubs, Flower Bulbs.—THE MApEs FORMULA AND PERU-~ 
viAN GUANO Co., 143 Liberty Street, New York; The Mapes Tobacco — 
Manures.—PiTcHER & MANDA, United States Nurseries, Short Hills, © 
N. J.; New Importations of Orchids and Cycad Circinalis.—SHER-" 
woop HALL Nursery Co., 427-429 Sansome Street, San Francise 
Cal.; Choice Seeds, Bulbs, Roses, Shrubs, Vines and Trees.—JAMES” 
Stewart, Elmwood Nursery, Memphis, Tenn.; Roses, Flowering 
Shrubs, Shade, Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Small Fruits and Vines.= 
West Jersey Nursery Co., Bridgeton, N. J.; Descriptive Catalogue 
and Wholesale Price List of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape= 
vines, Small Fruits and Flowering Plants, Canada Unbleached P 
Wood Ashes. 
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